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patible with a clue respect for the rights of the Crown.
But this possibility does not explain their conduct.
Man, in contrast with all other animals, is liable to
fits of bad logic and contradictory conduct, arising
from  his  complex  nature,  which they never show.
The wolf has the logic of his  unvarying appetite.
He has tasted lamb;  he likes it; therefore, undis-
turbed of heart or conscience, he eats lamb every
time he can.    But man finds himself with a double
nature, each warring against the other, and is there-
fore liable to perturbations and vagaries in conduct.
To say that the New England Puritan was a con-
scious rebel from the start, is not true; to say that
he was a predestinated rebel from the start, is.   Men
like Winthrop no doubt intended to be loyal, and
were.    Even men like Endicott and the elder Dud-
ley must   have   intended  to   remain  good   subjects
after their fashion, though the fashion was a poor
one.    Certainly these men in a seaport town, edged
round with savages, and exposed, and even doomed
if left to themselves, to Holland, France, and Spain,
could never have intended to break from the Crown,
even though Endicott cut the cross from the English
colors, and Dudley, unlet of Winthrop, would have
misled the colony into overt treason.    The disturb-
ing cause of those perturbations in the Puritan's polit-
ical behavior, apart from personal traits, his constant
oscillation between obedience and disrespect to his
king, was the persistently on-pressing logic of that
English Reformation which had made him Puritan.
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